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arms would be assembled at some suitable point adjoining the
territory to be dealt with and a punitive raid carried out.   If
submission were not made on the terms offered, villages would
be burnt, crops destroyed, and all possible material damage
done to tribal property during the period of the stay within
the offending territory, such period varying from a few hours
to several weeks.   At times the advance would be opposed by
the tribesmen from a chosen position behind natural or artificial
defences, where resistance would continue till put an end to by
shell, bullet or bayonet.   Usually, however, hostile action would
take the form of sniping and surprise attacks against the outposts,
or the flanks and rear of the column, or of night attacks with the
arme blanche on entrenched camps or piquets ; while the retire-
ment of the invaders would be a signal for a series of daring
and persistent attempts to hustle or drive in its rearguard,
destroy and plunder the baggage, and cause confusion and loss
among the animals or the carriers accompanying the force.
From about 1890 onwards, when the tribesmen first began to
secure modern rifles in any number, frequent and effective
sniping replaced hand-to-hand fighting as their normal tactics.
The activity, local knowledge and resource with which these
new methods were put into practice made our task of dealing
with them more difficult and costly as time went on, necessi-
tating ever more careful preparation and execution of every
military enterprise and the employment of increasing numbers
of troops, till our punitive expeditions became wars in miniature
and the forces engaged in them little self-contained armies.
This constant and increasing strain on our military resources
had, however, its compensating advantages, for the North-West
Frontier proved invaluable to us as a training ground, alike for
the troops and their subordinate leaders, as also for the personnel
of the administrative services.
During the period from 1847 to 1863 twenty-one expeditions
were undertaken by us against various frontier tribes ; the
numbers engaged were in every case small, and though the
natural difficulties encountered were often considerable, no
serious fighting occurred. The chief interest, indeed, of this
period lies in the appearance, at the head of one or other of
these small expeditions, of such well-known figures as Colin
Campbell, John Nicholson, and Neville Chamberlain, who here
served their apprenticeship in independent command.
The Ambeyla expedition of 1863 first claims more extended
notice, A small body of troops under Chamberlain was sent
to rout out a troublesome band of Hindustani fanatics from
their lair on the banks of the Indus, west of the Black Mountain.
The Buaer tribes lying to the north of our line of advance,